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Austria Awaits 
Day of Freedom 


Does Russia Really Intend to 
Remove Armed Forces 
from This Land? 


7 people of Austria are in a happy 
mood this spring. Prospects are 
bright, they think, that their country 
will soon be completely independent 
once more. They hope that occupation 
troops of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Russia will—by 
the end of 1955—no longer be on Aus- 
trian soil. 

Their hopes are based on decisions 
reached last month by Austrian Chan- 
cellor Julius Raab and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Vyacheslav Molotov in meet- 
ings at Moscow. The Russians, who 
had always blocked Austrian inde- 
pendence in the past, were much more 
agreeable to the idea than they had 
ever been before. 

National independence is something 
that young Austrians up to 17 years 
of age have never known. Their small 
country—about the size of Maine— 
has not been on its own since 1938. 
In that year, Adolf Hitler joined Aus- 
tria to Germany, its northern neigh- 
bor. The smaller country was ruled 
as part of Germany until the end of 
World War II. 

In the midst of that conflict, the 
United States, Britain, and Russia— 
allies in the fight against the Axis— 
made a joint statement regarding 
Austria. They announced that they 
did not recognize Hitler’s seizure of 
the country. They said Austria should 

(Continued on page 6) 
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DR. FLEMING, the late British sci- 
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SHANKS IN BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
SLOWLY but surely, scientists are 
winning the hard battle against diseases 
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DR. JONAS SALK, who has found an 
apparently successful polio vaccine 


Our Nation’s Medical Progress 


Encouraged by the Success of Dr. Salk’s Polio Vaccine, Scientists 
Seek New Victories Against Heart Disease, Cancer and Other Ills 


EWSPAPER publishers have 

found it necessary in recent years 
to print large numbers of articles 
about events that are unpleasant, 
gloomy, or frightening. Political 
squabbles, .crises in Europe and Asia, 
dangers of atomic war, ever-growing 
crime rates—these are the kinds of 
topics that often seem to dominate 
the news. 

Near the middle of last month, how- 
ever, editors and commentators pushed 
aside the usual stories of unrest and 
danger, and took “time out” to hail 
a great medical discovery. On April 
13, the New York Times used approxi- 
mately four pages—including nearly 
half of its front page—to tell about 
the successful trial of Dr. Jonas Salk’s 


néw vaccine for preventing polio. 

From coast to coast, mankind’s vic- 
tory over a dread disease was an- 
nounced in banner headlines. This 
was the climax to many years of pains- 
taking research, conducted by large 
numbers of medical scientists and 
laboratory workers. 

The Salk vaccine was developed and 
tested at a cost of 10 million dollars, 
which came from the American peo- 
ple through their annual “March of 
Dimes” contributions. Dr. Salk also 
received help from several hundred 
thousand children—the youngsters 
who took part in last year’s trial of his 
vaccine. Through inoculation of these 
children, in probably the largest-scale 
medical experiment ever performed, 








HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


OUR AFRICAN BASES 


The Air Force completes its North 
African defense program this month 
with the opening of Boulhaut Base, 
near Casablgnca, French Morocco. 
Three other Moroccan bases have been 
in use for some time. The four are 
part of the around-the-world defenses 
that our armed forces are setting up 
against the danger of communist Rus- 
sian aggression. 


CHURCHILL AS CITIZEN? 


Sir Winston Churchill, whose 
mother was American born, may be- 
come an honorary citizen of the United 
States. Two members of Congress 
are sponsoring a bill to give the honor 
to the former British Prime Minister. 


BRAZIL’S FOOD PLAN 


Brazil needs more food, and hopes 
to get it with the help of many of the 
young men drafted for military serv- 
ice each year. Draftees from farm 
homes would divide their time between 
regular military service and growing 
food for the army. They would be 


trained in the latest methods of farm- 
ing, and thus gain knowledge that 
could be used at home after their mili- 
tary training period. 


POTATO CHIP CHALLENGE? 


The ever-popular potato chip may 
be in for some competition. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has developed 
carrot, beet, and parsnip chips. Food 
companies are interested in the new 
tidbits, but none has yet begun to 
manufacture them for sale, 


GROWTH OF TELEVISION 


The rapid growth of TV stations 
may make it possible for all parts of 
our country to receive programs 
within a year or two. Latest esti- 
mates are that 431 stations in 254 
cities now make television available 
to 92 per cent of our population. 


UNCLE SAM’S HOLDINGS 


Uncle Sam owns more than 405 mil- 
lion acres of land within the borders 
of continental U. S.—more than a fifth 
of the nation’s total acreage! Some 
856 million acres of this land are in 


forests, grazing lands, or wildlife 


preserves. 


AID FOR ATOM VICTIMS 


During the 1945 atom bombing of 
Hiroshima, Japan, in World War II, 
20 girls were trapped in a school and 
horribly disfigured. Now, after nearly 
10 years, they are to receive treatment 
in the United States. Plastic surgeons 
are giving their services, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital in New York is housing the 
patients, our Air Force is providing 
transportation, and American citizens 
have donated money to meet miscel- 
laneous costs. 


TWO KINDS OF ENGLISH 


Americans and the British both 
speak English, of course, but they 
often differ in accent and the usage 
of certain words. Recognizing the 
difference, some high schools in West 
Germany are teaching both British 
and American versions. The idea is 
to make it easier for students to talk 
with both U.S. and British defense 
troops which are stationed in that 
country. 


it was proved that the new drug is 
safe and effective for use in prevent- 
ing polio. 

The fight against polio—also known 
as infantile paralysis—still isn’t fin- 
ished. There remains the vast job of 
producing Dr. Salk’s vaccine in great 
quantities, and making it available 
to all children and young adults in the 
age groups where polio most fre- 
quently strikes. 

Also, the search for a drug even 
more effective than this present one 
will continue. The Salk vaccine cur- 
rently is rated “80 to 90 per cent effec- 
tive against paralytic polio.” Accord- 
ing to Dr. Salk and others, further 
improvements can be made. 

Finally, the nation must not forget 
its thousands of citizens who have 
already been seriously crippled and 
handicapped by attacks of polio. For 
years to come, many of these people 
will need help from such organizations 
as the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. 

In its serious forms, polio has al- 
ways been comparatively rare. As a 
cause of death, it ranks far down in 
the list of diseases. But it has been 
a subject of great fear, because of 
the way in which it maims and para- 
lyzes, and because so Many of its 
victims are children. Dr. Jonas Salk, 
with his victory against this crippler, 
has almost certainly won a place in 
history alongside earlier medical 
heroes (see Historical Backgrounds 
on page 8). 

Meanwhile, doctors and technicians 
go on in search of further victories 
against disease. Over the years, such 
men and women have chalked up an 
impressive record. Numerous dis- 
eases have practically been wiped out 
as causes of death in America. 

But certain afflictions still remain 
largely unconquered. Outstanding 
among these are heart trouble and 
cancer—the top-ranking killers in our 
nation today. In fact, their toll is con- 
siderably greater now than during the 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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HEART and circulatory ailments led all diseases in the number of fatalities during 1954. Cancer took the second-highest toll. - 


Health Progress 


(Conciuded from page 1) 


early years of this present century. 

It should be fairly easy to under- 
stand why this is so. Csaacer and 
heart trouble are more common among 
older persons than among youths. In 
general, we have been the most suc- 
cessful in conquering diseases that 
once attacked and killed great num- 
bers of young people. Therefore, 
larger and larger percentages of our 
population survive the early years and 
reach the advanced ages where cancer 
and heart disease are more likely to 
strike. 

An estimated two thirds of the 
deaths occurring in this country last 
year were caused by cancer, heart 
trouble, and ailments involving the 
blood vessels. Maladies of the heart 
and blood vessels—often lumped to- 
gether under the name of cardiovascu- 
lar diseases—accounted for about 52 
per cent of all the deaths, while cancer 
and related troubles came second with 
16 per cent. 

Last year, cancer and the cardio- 
vascular group killed an estimated 630 
people out of every 100,000 in our total 
population. But during 1900, accord- 
ing to such figures as are available, 
they destroyed only 328 per 100,000. 


Accuracy 


In looking at figures of this kind, 
we must remember that doctors 55 
years ago weren’t so well equipped as 
they are now to determine the real 
cause of each person’s death. The 1900 
statistics may not be so accurate as 
are those gathered in recent times. 

While it is generally agreed that the 
cancer and heart disease tolls have 
gone up sharply during the last half- 
century, doctors now hope that this 
trend has—in part at least—been 
checked. The 1954 toll of heart and 
blood-vessel afflictions (482 deaths per 
100,000 people in our population) rep- 
resented a slight drop from previous 
years. It remains to be seen how 
much further progress we can make 
against this group of diseases in the 
near future. 

One of our main difficulties in the 
fight against ailments of the heart 
and blood vessels is this: They include 
a large number of disorders. There 
seems to be no chance of discovering 
one miracle drug or method of treat- 
ment that will wipe out the whole 
group. Therefore, these maladies 
must be attacked from many different 
directions. 

Some of the most spectacular work 
against cardiovascular troubles is in 
the surgical field. Surgeons have de- 
veloped techniques whereby they can 


® 
. 


actually reach inside the heart itself 
to repair damaged and faulty valves. 
Also, in order to make various tests, 
they can reach the heart with a small 
flexible tube, threaded in through 
sorme of the major blood vessels. 

Medical workers «snd engineers have 
even developed machines which keep 
a patient’s blood circulating while sur- 
geons operate on his heart. In some 
cases, moreover, permanent plastic 
valves can be inserted into the blood 
vessels to do the work which disease- 
damaged natural valves cannot per- 
form. 


“Wonder Drugs” 


Some progress is also being made 
in the use of drugs to treat diseases 
of the heart and blood vessels. The 
famous “wonder drug,” penicillin, has 
been used with conSiderable success 
against various heart-damaging ill- 
nesses, and there are new medicines 
which have been helpful to certain 
patients afflicted with hardening of 
the arteries. By all these means and 
many others, surgeons and physicians 
hope eventually to save countless lives. 

As we have already noted, the sec- 
ond-ranking unconquered malady is 
cancer. Some time ago, a prominent 
doctor said that mankind may soon 
discover a substance which will defeat 
cancer just as penicillin clears up 
large numbers of dangerous infec- 
tions. Thousands of different mate- 
rials have already been tested in the 
search for such a drug. But many 
physicians doubt that we shall ever 
find a “wonder drug” which will work 
against all different types and vari- 
eties of cancer. 

Two principal methods are now used 
in treating cancer. One is surgery. 
The other is radiation—from X-ray 
machines, radium, or radioactive sub- 
stances produced in atomic labora- 
tories. 

A leading official of the American 
Cancer Society has stated that medical 
science in this country is curing about 
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a fourth of all the cancers which de- 
velop. Another fourth could be cured, 
he says, if they were discovered early 
enough. Detection, therefore, is one 
of the big problems. 

Many people simply won’t go to the 
doctor with their ailments until the 
trouble becomes extremely serious. If 
the illness then proves to be cancer, 
the doctor may find that it is too far 
advanced to cure. Even if a person 
is careful of his health and has regular 
physical check-ups, cancer in the early 
stages may still go undiscovered. Cer- 
tain types of this disease are hard, or 
impossible, to detect until they are in 
an advanced phase. Doctors agree 
that one of our main unsolved prob- 
lems in the fight against cancer is to 
find some sure-fire method of detecting 
this killer before it has secured too 
strong a grip on its victim. 

Cancer remains a mystery in many 
respects. Doctors know it is a wild 
and uncontrolled growth of body cells, 
which crowds and destroys normal 
tissue, but they don’t know exactly 
what causes it. Much research is 
being done in an effort to find out. 
Within the last two years or so, for 
example, there has been a considerable 
amount of controversy on whether 
smoking increases the danger of can- 
cer in the lungs. 


Brighter Side 


Despite the promising steps that 
have been taken against cancer and 
heart trouble, these illnesses still rep- 
resent a comparatively dark side of 
our nation’s health picture. Turning 
to the brighter side, we find several 
diseases whose death tolls have been 
sharply reduced. 

In 1900, for instance, more than 31 
people out of every 100,000 in our 
population died of typhoid fever or a 
similar disease known as paratyphoid. 
Also, out of every 100,006, at least 
40 died of diphtheria and over a dozen 
were killed by measles. But, by now, 
all these sicknesses have been nearly 
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eliminated as causes of death in the 
United States. 

Whooping cough and scarlet fever, 
as well as diphtheria and measles, 
were taking the lives of many children 
when the present century began. They, 
too, have been practically conquered as 
fatal illnesses. 

Modern drugs have sharply cut the 
toll of influenza and pneumonia, 
though these illnesses haven’t been 
fully overcome. They killed about 25 
people per 100,000 in the United 
States during 1954, contrasted with 
more than 200 per 100,000 just 55 
years ago. 

Diabetes and kidney ailments rank 
fairly high on the list of fatal dis- 
eases in America, though available 
figures indicate that the death rate 
for kidney disorders has dropped 
sharply during the present century. 
The diabetes toll, meanwhile, appears 
to have risen somewhat. 

One of the really dramatic medical 
developments has been in the fight 
against tuberculosis. This disease 
killed about. 194 Americans per 100,- 
000 in 1900, compared to about 11 per 
100,000 last year. It destroyed three 
times as many lives as did cancer in 
1900, whereas in 1954 the cancer toll 
was roughly 14 times that of tubercu- 
losis. 


Still Serious 


Even though its death rate has been 
sharply reduced, tuberculosis remains 
a serious plague. Its cure involves 
long, tedious, and expensive treatment. 
Doctors are still seeking better drugs 
to use against it. Also, medical au- 
thorities wage a continuous campaign, 
encouraging people to obtain chest 
X-ray photos at regular intervals so 
that the disease can be caught in its 
early stages. 

Certain illnesses which mankind re- 
gards as major foes do not cause a 
very large number of deaths. Polio 
has been an outstanding example, and 
arthritis is another. While causing 
disability and intense suffering among 
large numbers of older people, ar- 
thritis is not normally a fatal disease. 
But doctors are making strenuous 
efforts—through use of drugs and 
X-ray—to help its victims. 

To sum up: It can be seen that our 
nation’s progress against disease has 
been uneven. We have advanced much 
further along some lines than others. 
But, on the whole, we have made vast 
achievements. This fact is illustrated 
by the way in which the American life 
span has been lengthened. Average 
life expectancy (at birth) rose from 
47 years in 1900 to about 69 years in 
1952. According to this measurement, 
medical science has added at least 22 
years to the average life in our coun- 
try since the present century began. 
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TUBERCULOSIS ranked higher among the fatal diseases in 1900 than it does today, while cancer ranked lower 
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Readers Say— 











Three cheers for your article on civil 


defense! We all need to know what is 
and isn’t being done in this vital field. 
Pat GRANGE, 
Pleasant Hill, California 
* 


Wouldn’t it be better for everyone con- 
cerned if we gave large-scale technical 
assistance to Middle Eastern lands in- 
stead of allowing them to drift into com- 
munism? The choice is up to us. If we 
help the people of this area improve their 
living conditions, chances are that they 
will become strong enough to keep the 
Reds within their midst from taking 
over control. -If we don’t help them, we 
may lose valuable friends in the Middle 
East. MARTHA WEARIN, 

Malvern, Iowa 


* 


I feel that our cities ought to spend 
more money on entertainment facilities 
for teen-agers than is done at present. 
The Hi-Y Clubs are a good example of 
how youth groups can help reduce juve- 
nile delinquency. Such programs as 
these, not curfews, are the answer to 
crime among the nation’s teen-agers. 


GEORGE PASCHICH, 
Ysleta, Texas 


* 


Before we launch an expensive high- 
)raathotenny- omy program, I feel we ought to 
do more. to help our schools. It is more 
important for us to have a good edu- 
cational system than it is to have better 
roads. ALLEN ROUGETON, 

Pensacola, Florida 


* 


I wonder if the labor leaders who 
want a guaranteed annual wage realize 
that such a plan could drive the smaller 
auto producers out of business. I don’t 
believe that the small plants can afford 
to maintain such a program. - 

LEONARD BRISCOE, 
Pontiac, Michigan 


* 


The people of Alaska and Hawaii are 
Americans and their territories ought to 
be granted statehood. They want to vote 
for our President and elect their own 
members of Congress just as Americans 
living in the present 48 states do. 

TONI THOMPSON, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


* 


One big problem that faces Latin 
America has to do with its topography. 
Mountains make transportation difficult 
in many parts of South and Central 
America. Also, large regions of Latin 
America are unfit for farming because 
of the mountains and swamps there. 

JOAN HARRIET MILLIGAN, 
Columbia, South Carolina 


* 


I don’t think we can scare Red China 
into giving up her dreams of conquest 
by a show of Hee on our part. So long 
as Red China knows she can get war 
materials from the Soviets, she will feel 
strong enough to stand up to us. Hence, 
if we are to halt Chinese communist 
aggression, we must convince Moscow, 
not Peiping, that we will fight if neces- 
sary to —— the rights of others in 
the Far East. Marvin MULLER, 

Fallbrook, California 


* 


I am all for increasing our aid to 
Latin American countries. These lands 
can become prosperous if we help them 
get on their feet. CRAIG CROSTON, 

Sioux City, Iowa 


* 


I feel that we should not only try to 
put a stop to the sale of objectionable 
comic books, but also to the showing of 
certain television shows. TV programs 
often make deep impressions on the 
minds of young people. These shows 
ean, if they show criminals in a favor- 
able light, contribute to juvenile delin- 
quency. Mary Lou EVANs, 

Malvern, Iowa 


* 


I find the study of our private enter- 
prise system to be very interesting. If 
allowed to develop without excessive gov- 
ernment controls, our free economy will 
continue to grow in accordance with our 
needs. Jim Cor, 

Houston, Texas 





EDGAR BUCHANAN and Peggy Converse in “Stay on Stranger,” 


B8D0 
a drama that 
is being telecast over ABC television network at 7:30 p.m., Tuesday, May 3 


Radio-TV-Movies 


HE story behind the founding of 
the Caney Creek School in Ken- 
tucky’s mountains almost four decades 


ago will be dramatized tomorrow 
evening, May 3, on “Cavalcade of 
America.” 


Peggy Converse will play the part 
of Alice Lloyd, who arrived in Caney 
Creek in 1916 and started the school. 
From her students she exacted the 
promise that they would, after com- 
pleting their education, bring the 
fruits of their learning back to the 
Kentucky hills. The school still flour- 
ishes today with more than 2,000 stu- 
dents, and has contributed a good per- 
centage of doctors, lawyers, and con- 
gressmen to the community it serves. 

“Cavalcade of America” is seen each 
Tuesday from 7:30 to 8 p.m. (EDT) 
over ABC stations. 


* 


Art and literature are two fields 
which, according to some critics, tele- 
vision has neglected. “Key to the 
Ages” is attempting to fill the gap. 

Originating in Baltimore, the pro- 
gram is presented in cooperation with 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library and 
the Walters Art Gallery. Slides and 


various objects from the extensive col- 
lections of the gallery are used in dis- 
cussions of great art and literature. 
“Key to the Ages” is seen each Sunday 
on most ABC stations from 8 to 8:30 
p.m. (EDT). 
2 

“Festival,” a popular radio show of 
last summer, is now back on the air 
each Saturday afternoon. This musi- 
cal program consists of two hours of 
favorites from the best in light opera, 
grand opera, ballet, and well-known 
symphonies. Milton Cross acts as host 
for the series which is heard over ABC 
radio stations from 2 to 4 p.m. (EDT). 


* 


The story of Charles Lindbergh’s 
historic solo flight from New York to 
Paris in 1927—a flight which opened 
a new era in aviation—will be made 
into a movie this summer. James 
Stewart has been selected to play the 
part of Lindbergh. Film executives 
and Lindbergh himself regard Stewart 
as the perfect choice for the role. 
During World War II, Stewart com- 
manded a bomber squadron and flew 
combat missions out of England as a 
pilot. 





Science in 





the News 








IENTISTS of the Carnegie In- 
stitution in Washington, D. C., re- 
cently detected radio waves from the 
planet Jupiter. It was the first time 
such waves have been picked up from 
one of the planets in our solar system. 
The waves sounded to the scientists 
like short bursts of static, similar to 
the noise made by thunderstorms on 
radio receivers. While it has been 
known that many planets send out 
radio waves, this was the first time 
they were actually heard by astrono- 
mers. 

The waves were picked up on sensi- 
tive radio receivers hooked to an an- 
tenna. The antenna is on a 96-acre 
field in Maryland. 

The radio bursts came from a point 
in the sky which agreed with the loca- 
tion of Jupiter. The cause of the 
waves is uncertain, but they may have 
been the result of a disturbance in the 
atmosphere. 

Jupiter is the largest planet in our 
solar system. It has a diameter of 
88,700 miles, compared with the 
earth’s diameter of only 7,927 miles. 


One of the largest pieces of super- 
grade uranium ore ever mined is now 
on display at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City. 
The 103-pound piece has a circumfer- 
ence of about 24 inches, and is about 
19 inches long. 


* 


An engineering firm in Denmark 
has invented a wheel chair which can 
climb up and down stairs by means 
of electric power. 

In addition to its regular wheels, 
the chair is equipped with a three- 
wheeled stair-climbing device mounted 
under the seat. When going up a 
flight of stairs, this special device re- 
velves slowly like a windmill, lifting 
the wheel chair upward in an even 
succession step by step. A second per- 
son must still guide and balance the 
chair so that it doesn’t roll off the 
steps, but the climbing mechanism 
eliminates the lifting formerly needed. 

With the special wheels reversed, 
the chair operates in the same way 
going downstairs. 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. The United Nations meeting was 
held in a spirit of amity (Am‘-ti). 
(a) friendship (b) distrust (c) dis- 
cord (d) equality. 


2. We cannot break laws with im- 
punity (im-pew’ni-ti). (a) contempt 
(b) freedom from punishment (c) 
carelessness (d) the approval of our 
law-enforcement agencies. 


8. They are implacable (im-play’- 
kah-bl) foes of tyranny. (a) home- 
less (b) defeated (c) powerful (d) 
unyielding. 


4. Those events could be the har- 
bingers (hahr’bin-jurz) of war. (a) 
forerunners (b) consequences (c) 
equivalent (d) worst parts. 


5. What are the emoluments (é-mdl’- 
you-ments) of that office? (a) duties 
(b) pay and advantages (c) most 
difficult tasks (d) working hours. 


6. The official’s report was laconic 
(lah-kén’ik). (a) brief and concise 
(b) confusing (c) disappointing (d) 
long and complicated. 


7. The senator made a poignant 
(poin’yint) speech about European 
refugees. (a) long (b) angry and 
insulting (c) keen and touching (d) 
difficult to understand. 


8. Rival groups were engaged in in- 
ternecine (in-ter-né’sin) warfare. (a 
occasional (b) political (c) constant 
(d) mutually slaughterous. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When all 
are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of a European city 
popular with tourists. 


1. British surgeon who pioneered the 
use of disinfectants in hospital operating 
rooms. 

2. Scientist who developed a polio vac- 
cine. 

3. Most of Austria’s ___ inate ae 
been going to Russia during the past 
10 years. 

4. A state in southwestern U. S. 


5. Chancellor of Austria. 





6. Famous European river that flows 
through Austria. 


7... Silments are a lead- 
ing cause of death in the U. S. today. 


8. Small European country lying be- 
tween France and the Netherlands. 
































Last Week 
HORIZONTAL: Labor Party. VERTICAL: 


1. Attlee; 2. Thames; 3. Bevan; 4. Com- 
mons; 5. Dover; 6. Peiping; 7. Baltic; 8. 
FDR; 9. Matsu; 10. Hayes. 
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The Story of the Week 


Chancellor Raab 


Austria’s Chancellor Julius Raab 
hopes that the western nations and 
Russia can now agree on a final peace 
treaty for his country (see page 1 
story). He has been trying for an 
agreement on Austria ever since he 
became chancellor in April 1953. 

Born 63 years ago in southern 
Austria, Raab was the son of an archi- 
tect. He decided to follow in his 
father’s footsteps and studied engi- 
neering in sehool. After serving in 
World War I, he took over his father’s 
business. Young Raab became in- 
terested in politics, though, and in 
1927 he ran for a seat in Austria’s 
parliament and won. 

3y 1938, Raab had become a high 
government official. But when Hitler’s 
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AUSTRIAN CHANCELLOR Julius 
Raab has high hopes right now 


nazis made Austria a part of Germany 
later that year, Raab was forced out 
of office. 

After Germany’s defeat in World 
War II, Raab returned to politics. He 
won a seat in Austria’s new parliament 
and held a number of other public 
posts before becoming chancellor. 

A member of the People’s Party, 
which represents many Austrian mer- 
chants and farmers, Raab speaks for 
the businessmen’s wing of the party. 
He is known for his blunt speech and 
his ability to work long hours at a 
time without letup. 


Peace Hopes 


World peace prospects appeared 
brighter last week than they have for 
a long time. 

The first encouraging sign appeared 
about the middle of last month when 
Russia indicated that she was now 
ready to go along with the Western 
powers in giving Austria her complete 
independence (see page one article). 

A short time after this good news 
was released to the world, Red China’s 
Premier, Chou En-lai, made a very 
hopeful statement at the Bandung Con- 
ference in Indonesia. This is what he 
said: 

“The Chinese people are friendly to 
the American people. The Chinese 
people do not want to have a war with 
the United States of America. 

“The Chinese government is willing 
to sit down and enter into negotiations 
with the United States to discuss the 
question of relaxing tension in the 
Far East, especially the question of re- 
leasing tension in the Taiwan (For- 
mosa) area.” 


Will these latest rays of optimism, 
like previous ones, turn out to be mere 
false alarms? Are these most recent 
changes of tactics by the communist 
leaders at all sincere, or are they tricky 
maneuvers of a temporary nature? 

These questions are being asked 
and discussed by people throughout 
the world as they hope for the best. 


What One School Did 


Letters, giving pros and cons on the 
proposal to lower the voting age to 18, 
are still coming in: One letter de= 
scribes a project undertaken by the 
Senior Problems Class of Porterfield, 
California. 

The California students decided to 
take a poll to find out whether teen- 
agers or adults are better qualified as 
voters. The Porterfield class made up 
a questionnaire and tried it out on 106 
students and 106 grown-ups chosen at 
random. In the poll, the adults scored 
nearly twice as high as the students 
did. 

Some of the questions asked in the 
poll are: (1) Who is the U.S. Secretary 
of State? (2)-Who are the two Cali- 
fornia senators? (3) Which organiza- 
tion settles international disputes in 
the Western Hemisphere (such as that 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua) ? 


Thailand Premier 


Pibul Songgram, his wife, and other 
members of his family are scheduled 
to visit our nation’s capital today, 


“ May 2. Songgram, who is premier of 


Thailand and a very good friend of 
ours, plans to stop off at the White 
House during his three-day stay in 
Washington, D. C. 


New Capitol Proposed 


New Hampshire’s Republican Sena- 
tor Styles Bridges says Congress 
should have a new meeting place. He 
feels that the Capitol now used by the 
lawmakers is getting too cramped for 
space, and that a new, modern struc- 
ture should be built to house Congress. 
The old building, the New Hampshire 
legislator contends, ought to be turned 
into a museum open to the public. 

Though many lawmakers agree that 
the Capitol’s offices are small and un- 
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ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, HONOLULU 


THESE Latin students in Roosevelt High School, Honolulu, are dressed for 


their annual Roman banquet. 


On this occasion, they “spelled down” a competing 


school in a Latin vocabulary test. The Roman-garbed champions are (left to right) 
Mainard Tom, Gloria Ching, Mildred Lau, Anita Ching, William Young. 


comfortable, few of them support Sen- 
ator Bridges’ view that it should be 
abandoned. 

The Capitol has a long history 
behind it. Its cornerstone was laid by 
George Washington in 1793. Part of 
the structure was finished in time for 
Congress to meet in the nation’s per- 
manent capital, Washington, D. C., for 
the first time in 1800. 

Fourteen years later, the Capitol 
was burned by the British. It was 
repaired, and a small wooden dome 
was added. In 1850, construction 
began on the two wings of the Capitol, 
and the wooden dome was replaced by 
a metal one. 

Over the years, a number of im- 
provements, such as electric lighting, 
steam heating, and air conditioning 
were made. In 1949, the Senate and 
the House chambers were renovated. 


Special Events 


School safety patrol members from 
many parts of the country will hold 
a get-to-gether and parade in the na- 
tion’s capital at the end of this week, 
May 6 and 7. Some 30,000 patrol 


boys and girls will compete for tro- 
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CHINESE Nationalist frogmen haul their rubber raft ashore after defense exer- 
cises off Matsu and Quemoy Islands, which Chinese Reds have threatened to 
attack. The Reds boast that they also intend to invade Formosa [sland. 


phies to be awarded to winning drill 
teams, drum majorettes, bands, and 
other groups. The annual assembly 
is sponsored by the American Auto- 
mobile Association, and is held in 
honor of safety patrol members in 
schools across the country. 

V-E Day—the day World War II 
ended in Europe—will be celebrated 
in various corners of the globe May 
8. It was on that day, in 1945, that 
nazi Germany formally surrendered 
to the victorious Allies. On Septem- 
ber 2, of the same year, Japan—Ger- 
many’s partner—also surrendered. 


Industrial Giants 


Which are among the nation’s 
largest industrial firms? Business 
writer J. A. Livingston, of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, says 
General Motors is the nation’s biggest 
industrial giant. It leads all firms 
in sales, earnings, and the number of 
workers on its payroll. 

According to Mr. Livingston, Amer- 
ica’s five top money-making firms, on 
the basis of last year’s incomes, are: 
General Motors, 806 million dollars 
in profits; Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, 584 million; American Telephone 
and Telegraph, 550 million; Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 309 
million; and U. S.. Steel, 195 million. 

In the number of employes, these 
five firms ranked as follows in 1954: 
General Motors, 577,000 workers; 
American Telephone and Telegraph, 
475,000; U. S. Steel, 268,000; Stand- 
ard Oil, 155,000; and Metropolitan 
Life, 50,000. 

Some firms, such as General Elec- 
tric with 210,000 workers, have more 
employes than a few of the firms 
which lead in earnings. 


Simla Get-Together 


President Eisenhower wants Con- 
gress to provide a special “regional” 
fund of 200 million dollars for use 
by certain Asian lands as a group, 
rather than on an individual basis. 
Later this month, 11 Asian countries 
plan to meet at Simla, in northern 
India, to discuss the best ways of 
launching such an aid program. 
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Under this plan, we hope to en- 
courage Asian lands to combine forces 
and cooperate in helping one another. 
We shall provide them with some of 
the equipment they need and technical 
know-how. 

In addition to the regional fund of 
200 million dollars, President Eisen- 
hower’s aid program also calls for 
another 800 million dollars in eco- 
nomic and technical assistance to in- 
dividual Asian countries. Afghani- 
stan, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Nepal, 
Burma, Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, 
free Viet Nam, Malaya, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Formosa, Japan, and 
South Korea are to get U. S. aid. 


Free Europe Committee 


The Free Europe Committee is 
looking for funds to finance its pro- 
gram of sending news and messages 
of hope to Iron Curtain countries. If 
you want to support FEC’s work, 
send contributions to the Crusade for 
Freedom, the American Heritage 
Foundation, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

FEC prints a little newspaper which 
folds into pocket size. Large num- 
bers of these papers are attached to 
four-foot balloons, filled with gas. The 
wind carries the balloons over the 
Iron Curtain into lands controlled by 
the Reds. When the balloons burst, 
the papers are scattered over the area 
below. Soviet police can’t keep the 
people from finding and reading the 
papers. 

FEC also operates Radio Free Eu- 
rope, a network of 29 powerful radio 
stations which send special messages 
to communist-ruled countries. This 
project is also supported by the dol- 
lars of millions of Americans. 


Viet Nam Refugees 


Free Viet Nam wants the United 
Nations to extend the time during 
which refugees are permitted to leave 
communist-controlled northern Viet 
Nam for freedom. Under present 
plans, no persons will be permitted to 
move from northern to southern Viet 
Nam after May 16. 

Thus far, more than 800,000 refu- 





nist lands. 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 
A GROUP of American civic leaders in central Europe prepare to launch Crusade 
for Freedom balloons, which are intended for Czechoslovakia and other commu- 


The balloons carry pamphlets with news of the free world, so that 


people in the communist-dominated lands may not have to depend entirely on 
false reports so often given to them by Red newspapers. 


gees have left their old homes in the 
north to start life anew in free Viet 
Nam. Leaders of southern Viet Nam 
insist that many thousands more 
people would leave communism if given 
a chance to do so. 


Japan’s Defenses 


About a year ago, we signed a pact 
with Japan in which we pledged mili- 
tary and economic aid in return for 
her promise to rebuild her armed 
forces under our guidance. In the 
year ending next June 30, Japan will 
have received about 100 million dol- 
lars in assistance from us. Her armed 
forces, though still comparatively 
small, are getting stronger all the 
time. 

Now the Japanese Diet, or parlia- 
ment, is going over the coming year’s 
defense plans. Premier Ichiro Hato- 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Lorraine: Why are tennis players not 
going to use racquets any longer? 
Doris: They are already long enough. 


* 


Salesman: What can I do for you? 
Customer: I want a hat. 
Salesman: Fedora? 

Customer: No, for me. 


* 


Bobby: Do you really believe that some 
people can tell the future with cards? 

Billy: Yes, my mother can. She took 
one look at my report card and told me 
what would happen when dad came home. 


* 


“When is a farmer as clever as a ma- 
gician?” 
“When he turns his cow into a pas- 
ture.” 
* 
Playwright: That suit you’re wearing 
looks as though you slept in it. 
Critic: I have. I wore it last night to 
the opening of your play. 
* 
“What has happened to the Hikers’ 
Club?” 
“Oh, it broke up. It became too hard 
to get motorists to pick us up.” 


Prof: Didn’t you have a brother in this 
class last year? 
Student: No, sir. I’m taking the course 
over again. 
Prof: Extraordinary resemblance nev- 
ertheless! 
* 


Nit: I have a baseball dog. 
Wit: What makes you call him that? 
Nit: Because he wears a muzzle, 
catches flies, chases fowls, and beats it 
for home when he sees the catcher 
coming. 
* 


Boastful Executive: Young man, my 
time is worth exactly $100 a minute, 
but I believe I can give you a 10-minute 
interview. 

Youthful Salesman: Make it five min- 
utes, sir, and I’ll take cash for the other 
five. x 


“You mean to say you were not at 
your own daughter’s wedding? Where 
were you?” 

“I was out looking for a job for the 
groom.” pe 


Definition: A waffle is a pancake with 
a non-skid tread. 


yama wants the Diet to set aside 369 
million dollars for defense purposes. 

Hatoyama plans to increase the 
strength of Japan’s ground forces 
from 130,000 to 150,000 troops; -the 
navy from 16,000 to 20,000 seamen; 
and the air force from 6,000 to 12,000 
men by next year. It remains to be 
seen whether or not the Diet will go 
along with his proposals. 


Looking Toward May 11 


If everything goes according to 
present plans, West Germany will be 
formally admitted as a North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization member on 
May 11. On that date, representa- 
tives of the 14 NATO countries plan 
to meet in Paris to welcome West 
Germany into the defense group. 

Meanwhile, France and West Ger- 
many have already formed a _ joint 
industrial concern to operate a num- 
ber of enterprises. The French-Ger- 
man firm, which will be supervised by 
the Western European Union (WEU), 
is scheduled to begin its operations 
as soon as the agreement for West 
German rearmament becomes final. 

(WEU provides for close military 
and economic cooperation among its 
members which include _ Britain, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. All WEU members will also 
belong to NATO, and the two organi- 
zations will work closely together.) 

The French-German industrial or- 
ganization, named the International 
Company for Studies in Industrial 
Cooperation, plans to operate arma- 
ment plants and other enterprises in 
Europe. It also expects to mine iron 
ore in French-controlled African lands 
and build steel mills there. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s major articles will 
deal with (1) immigration and refu- 
gee problems, and (2) how Israel is 
faring today. 





SPORTS 


HEN next year’s Olympic Games 

are held in Australia, U. S. ath- 
letes may receive their toughest com- 
petition from the Russians. 

The Soviet Union has made remark- 
able athletic progress in recent years. 
Today Russia has a considerable num- 
ber of top-flight athletes. For exam- 
ple, Vladimir Kuc appears to be one 
of the world’s best distance runners. 
Viadimir Kuznetsov is a superb, all- 
around, track-and-field performer. 

What is behind the sports upsurge 
in the Soviet Union? Clifton Daniel, 
Moscow correspondent of the New 
York Times, says: “The Soviet Union 
takes sports seriously, probably more 
seriously than any other country in 
the world. It spends more time, ef- 
fort, and mcney on athletics than any 
one else.” 

Supremacy in sports, Russian lead- 
ers feel, will reflect credit on the com- 
munist system. Thus, sports have be- 
come an instrument of national policy. 
The Russian government spends tre- 
mendous sums in training its athletes. 
Those who do well receive cash re- 
wards. While training, Soviet ath- 
letes draw full salaries, though they 
devote little—if any—time to their 
regular jobs. 

By our standards, the Russian ath- 
letes are not amateurs, but profes- 
sionals. They are taken care of by 
the government just as thoroughly as 
if they were professional soldiers. 

If U. S. athletes were similarly 
paid, they would quickly be judged 
professionals, and would be declared 
ineligible for any amateur competi- 
tion, including the Olympics. Our 
athletes cannot devote full time to 
training, but have to sandwich it in 
with their jobs and other activities. 
Naturally it is difficult for them to 
keep at the same physical peak which 
those in full-time training maintain. 

Under these circumstances, what 
can we do to hold our own in next 
year’s Olympics? That question is 
troubling U. S. athletic officials, and 
they frankly admit they have not yet 
found a completely satisfactory an- 
swer. They hope, though, that hard 
work and the will to win on the part 
of American athletes will offset advan- 
tages which the Russians are deriving 
from government-financed training 

















V. KUZNETSOV, Soviet Russia’s all- 
around track and field star 
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IN VIENNA, capital of Austria. 


GALLOWAY 


Barges use this canal to go to and from the famous Danube River. 


Austria Hopes to Gain Independence 


become independent again after the 
war. 

In 1945 the allied armies smashed 
their way into Austria and freed the 
country of German control. Once the 
war ended, western peoples expected 
the allied forces to be withdrawn as 
soon as the Austrians had set up a 
government that could maintain order. 

But the Soviet Union, whose forces 
occupied eastern Austria, did not want 
to withdraw them. So long as Rus- 
sian troops remained in the central 
European country, we felt required to 
keep our forces there, too. If we had 
not done so, the Soviet Union probably 
would have taken over all of Austria. 

Over the past 10 years, close to 260 
meetings of the occupying powers 
have been held to draw up an Austrian 
peace treaty. Each time, the Russians 
have found some excuse to disagree. 

Soviet occupation of the country 
gave Russia a central European foot- 
hold which she did not want to give 
up. Moreover, occupation of Austria 
enabled her to keep tight control over 
neighboring Hungary and Romania. 
Soviet troops have been kept in these 
countries under the pretext that they 
were guarding railway lines linking 
Austria and Russia. 


Change in Policy 


But now the Soviet Union seems to 
have a new policy regarding Austria. 
The statements issued after last 
month’s conference indicate that Rus- 
sia has altered its views on several 
matters long under dispute. 

The Soviets now say they will ac- 
cep: 150 million dollars as war pay- 
ments in the form of goods rather 
than cash as they had long demanded. 
They say they will return all Aus- 
trims now held as prisoners in Rus- 
sia. 

They also seem to be taking a more 
reasonable attitude about Austria’s 
oil fields and the Danube River ships 
ancl docks. The Russians seized these 
assets right after the war and have 
persistently clung to them. Now they 
say they will give back the oil fields 
in return for a certain amount of 
crude oil, and will give up the docks 
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(Continued from page 1) 


and ships in return for certain pay- 
ments. 

At the Moscow meetings, Austria 
promised not to join any military alli- 
ance and not to allow foreign military 
bases on her soil, once she received 
her independence. In other words, 
she will remain neutral in the global 
struggle between communism and the 
free world. 

Finally, the Soviet Union promised 
—once a peace treaty has been com- 
pleted—to withdraw occupation troops 
from Austria, along with the other 
occupying powers, not later than De- 
cember 31, 1955. 


Four-Power Treaty 


Before Austria can be free, the four 
occupying powers will have to agree 
on the treaty. The Soviet Union may 
yet back down on the terms offered at 
Moscow. If she does not, however, it 
looks as though a final treaty will be 
worked out. The U. S., Britain, and 
France agreed long ago with Austria 
on treaty terms. 

Nonetheless, western leaders regard 
the recent developments with mixed 
feelings. On the good side is the ex- 
pectation that Austria will finally be 
free, and the hope that Red influence 
in central Europe will decline. The 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from Aus- 
tria might conceivably be the first 
major step toward lessening tension 
in the cold war. - 

We are willing to pull our own 
troops out of Austria. We have never 
had any intention of drawing that 
country into the western defense sys- 
tem. The withdrawal of our troops 
will mean a considerable financia! 
saving. 

Yet U. S. and other western leaders 
have dealt with the Russians too long 
not to examine closely a sudden shift 
in Soviet policy. The question our 
jeaders are asking is: What are the 
Russians really up to? 

Some feel that the Soviet Union’s 
new attitude toward Austria is geared 
to the German problem. They think 
that Russia, by yielding in Austria, 
is really aiming to make trouble for 
the western powers in Germany. 


One of our major aims in Europe 
has been to bring West Germany into 
the alliance of free nations. We want 
her to be able to contribute both her 
industrig] strength and her manpower 
to the western defenses. In the past 
year, substantial progress has been 
made toward that goal. West Germany 
and the western allies—including 
Germany’s old enemy, France—have 
agreed on membership for a rearmed 
West Germany in the free world’s 
defense setup. (East Germany is, 
of course, still under communist con- 
trol.) 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union 
has tried desperately to keep West 
Germany from lining up with the 
western nations. So far she has failed. 
Some observers feel that the Soviet 
Union is—by its actions in Austria— 
making a last-ditch attempt to keep 
West Germany out of the western alli- 
ance. Here is the reasoning put forth 
by these observers: 

“The Soviet Union has indicated 
that Austria can once more be unified 
and free if she will remain neutral in 
the world struggle between the com- 
munist lands and the free world. The 
main reason she is doing so is to raise 
a similar possibility for West Ger- 
many. In effect, the Russians are 
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saying to the Germans: ‘If you, too, 
want to be unified and unoccupied, you 
can win our support by agreeing— 
as Austria has done—to remain 
neutral.’ ” 

Such an offer would tempt many 
Germans, for, more than anything 
else, they want their country united 
again. Even though most West Ger- 
mans are anti-communist, some would 
be willing to give up their ties with 
the free world if they thought they 
could thereby unify their land. 

While we are willing to have Aus- 
tria remain outside the western 
defense alliance, we feel that West 
Germany should—in the interests of 
world peace—be linked to the western 
nations. For one thing, Germany 
has waged aggressive wars in the past. 
We think that the best assurance she 
will not do so again lies in having 
her closely associated with the west- 
ern powers—where we can keep an 
eye on her. 

Moreover, it is feared that a neutral 
Germany might fall into the hands of 
the Reds. If they took over the whole 
country, then we would face a grave 
situation with Russia and a powerful, 
industrialized Germany standing side 
by side. 

The western powers are now study- 
ing the situation carefully before 
meeting with the Soviet Union to 
discuss an Austrian treaty. Such a 
meeting is considered a _ certainty 
before long. 

Until that meeting is held and a 
final Austrian treaty agreed upon, the 
four-power occupation of Austria will 
continue. Despite the fact that the 
United States, Britain, France, and 
Russia all have soldiers on duty in that 
little country, the Austrians are al- 
ready enjoying a large degree of 
freedom. Unlike Germany, Austria 
has a single national government for 
the entire country. 


Soviet Interference 


In eastern Austria—where Soviet 
troops are stationed—Russian officials 
interfere to some extent with the 
work of the native government, but 
they do not wholly dominate the area. 
On the surface, at least, life seems 
about the same in eastern Austria as 
in the rest of the country. 

Actually, of course, Austria has suf- 
fered severely from the Soviet occu- 
pation. Not only has most of Aus- 
tria’s oil gone to Russia, but right 
after the war, the Russians tore down 
many factories and shipped them to 
the Soviet Union. Yet, for an occu- 


pied country, Austria has not done 
badly. The nation has a_ balanced 
budget, inflation is checked, and peo- 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
AUSTRIA has high hopes that a peace agreement will bring an end to occupa- 
tion by troops of Soviet Russia, the United States, Great Britain, and France 
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ple are living better than they did just 
prior to World War II. 

One of the most spectacular of Aus- 
tria’s postwar achievements has been 


‘its expansion of water-power facil- 


ities. Next to Switzerland, Austria 
is the most mountainous land in Eu- 
rope. Its swiftly falling streams are 
ideal for water-power development. 

Since World War II, Austria has 
tripled its output of hydroelectric 
energy. Within the next four or five 
years, it plans to double today’s pro- 
duction. The country is being called 
“the powerhouse of Europe.” 

Much of the power goes to run the 
nation’s factories. About one third of 
Austria’s 7 million people work in 
these factories, making steel, wood 
products, cloth, leather goods, and 
tools. West Germany and Italy are 
Austria’s biggest customers. Austria 


. has most of the important minerals 


but lacks coal. 

Another third of Austria’s people 
make their living from the soil. They 
grow potatoes, corn, sugar beets, tur- 
nips, and various grains. A good deal 
of stock farming, dairying, and lum- 
bering takes place. Though they work 
hard, Austrian farmers cannot grow 
enough food for the country. Farm 


products have to be purchased from 
other lands. 
The remainder of Austria’s people 
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AUSTRIAN TWINS all dressed up 


make a living in trade, the professions, 
and other fields. Thousands are em- 
ployed in hotels and_ restaurants 
catering mainly to foreign visitors. 

The tourist trade gives a big boost 
to the Austrian economy. The coun- 
try’s snow-capped peaks, quaint vil- 
lages, winter resorts, and beautiful 
lakes attract thousands of tourists, 
as do musical and theater festivals in 
such cities as Vienna, Austria’s capi- 
tal, and Salzburg. 

Austria’s success in getting along 
so well is due partly to the stability of 
her government. The People’s Party 
and the Social Democrats have main- 
tained a coalition that has held to- 
gether remarkably well. The two 
parties together hold almost 90 per 
cent of the seats in the legislature. 

Communists have failed to win any 
popular following, even in the areas 
occupied by the Russians. Their can- 
didates receive about five per cent of 
the total ballots cast in elections. It 
is plain that the overwhelming major- 
ity of Austrians want nothing to do 
with communism. 

What they do want is their complete 
independence. They are elated over 
recent developments. Austrians will 
watch events closely in coming weeks 
to see what fate lies in store for them. 
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A Glimpse of Greece 


American Teen-ager Finds Similarities Between Greek and 
U. S. Family Life, but also Sees Many Contrasts 


(Spencer Michels of San Francisco 
writes of Greece in the fourth of a 
series of articles by American Field 
Service students who spent last sum- 
mer in Europe.) 


Y summer with a family in Ath- 

ens, the capital of Greece, leaves 
me with the impression that the re- 
lationship between parents and chil- 
dren is quite similar to that in Ameri- 
can homes. 

The average father in Greece, how- 
ever, is looked upon as head of the 
house in a much more definite manner 
than in our homes. For example, 
a meal does not begin until the father 
has entered the dining room. When 
he leaves, the meal is at an end. When 
he says “no,” his decision is likely to 
be final, although parents there, as 
here, sometimes have difficulty in 
maintaining discipline. 

In general, it may be said that 
there are two distinct types of fam- 
ilies in Greece. The well-to-do live 
in good homes and engage household 
workers to do most of the work, except 
the cooking. That is looked upon as 
the traditional duty of the mother. 
The poor may live in one- or two-room 
shacks, and teen-age children often 
must work to add to the family income. 


The Nation’s Schools 


Greece has free elementary and high 
schools, and attendance is compulsory 
between the ages of 6 and 14. Many 
Greeks who can afford to do so send 
their children to private schools. I 
found no co-educational schools. 

Although Greece is the home of the 
Olympic games, athletics is not greatly 
emphasized in the schools. The people 
don’t get “football mad” or “soccer 
mad.” Nevertheless, sports are en- 
joyed by many. 

Movies are mostly American-made, 
and Greeks may enjoy a good sym- 
phony orchestra, see stage plays, or 
visit museums. 

Dating by teen-agers is not a gen- 
eral practice, although most of the 
ones I met had done some dating. 
I was quite surprised by the difference 
in age between girls and boys who go 
together. My Greek “sister,” 17, was 
going with a 28-year-old air force 
officer, and this was not considered 
to be unusual. 

Unemployment has been very high 





in Greece during recent years, but 
the country is now slowly climbing up 
the road to economic self-sufficiency. 
Much of the nation’s income is ob- 
tained from the sale of tobacco, a crop 
that grows well in the hot climate. 
The growing of grapes and olives is 
also important. Factories are again 
beginning to play an important role 
in the country’s economic life, but 
much still remains to be done to re- 
store all the industries that were wiped 
out during World War II. 

Greece is governed as a constitu- 
tional monarchy, with a king and 
queen at the head of the state. The 
people are strongly democratic. They 
respect their monarchs as a symbol 
of national unity, but not as rulers. 
A cabinet of ministers, headed by the 
premier, and the parliament hold the 
real power in government. 


Keen Political Interest 


Greeks carry on political discussions 
in vigorous, highly emotional argu- 
ments, but they seem to agree on one 
thing: love of their country and its 
history. This spirit of devotion to 
their country has served them well 
during tremendous hardships of war. 
I feel sure that the country will never 
fall under the domination of the Com- 
munist Party. 

The American Field Service pro- 
gram, which makes it possible for 
students to visit Europe, makes a 
fine contribution to international un- 
derstanding. It helps to strengthen 
the bonds between Americans and 
Europeans, and provides the personal 
association that is necessary to show 
the Europeans that we sincerely want 
to be friends with them. 
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Do You Listen? 
By Walter E. Myer | 
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NE of the most publicized young 
ball players to enter the big 
leagues in several years is 21-year-old 
Herb Score of the Cleveland Indians. 
This graduate of Lake Worth (Flor- 
ida) High School has been written up 
in several national magazines as an 
unusually promising newcomer. 

I was interested to read an inter- 
view which one writer had with Ted 
Wilks, Score’s pitching coach of last 
year. Wilks told how his main job 
had been to instill confidence in the 
young pitcher, and to convince him 
that he could acquire good control. 

“Once I had him convinced that he 
could learn to put the ball just where 
he wanted to,” said Wilks, “I then 
pointed out faults in his style. And 
he had the intelligence to listen and 
the ambition to learn.” 

How Score will fare in his first 
big-league season remains to be seen, 
but certainly he has already acquired 
—it would seem—two valuable traits 
that are going to help him in both 
his baseball career and in whatever 
else he attempts. The intelligence to 
listen and the ambition to learn are 
steppingstones to success in any field. 

Why do so many individuals refuse 
to listen to good advice? “You just 
can’t tell him (or her) anything” is 
a statement that 
applies to far too 
many. Those who 
refuse to listen to 
persons who are 
qualified to help 
them are sure to 
have plenty of trou- 
ble in whatever 
they attempt. They 
will make the same 
mistakes over and 
over again all through their lives. 

I recall stopping at an athletic field 
some years ago to see a friend who 
was a track coach. He was instruct- 
ing a group of young athletes in the 
high jump. I noticed one tall youth 
whose fine build seemed to suit him 
ideally for the event. I remarked as 
much to my friend. 

Shaking his head in a discouraged 
manner, the coach said, “That boy 
should develop into a champion, but 
he has a serious flaw in his jumping 
style and he won’t listen to advice. 
Unless he does so, he will never amount 
to much as a jumper.” 

Soon after this conversation, the 
youth was dropped from the squad. 
A potential champion though he was, 
he would not listen to those who would 
help him. 

As important as having the intelli- 
gence to listen is to have the will to 
profit by what one has heard. A young 
file clerk whom I once knew was for- 
ever making mistakes on his job. A 
pleasant young man, he would listen 
agreeably when someone pointed out 
his errors to him, yet he would often 
repeat the same mistakes or make 
similar ones. He did not have the 
ambition to change his ways. Need- 
less to say, he never achieved a very 
responsible position. 

The intelligence to listen and the 
ambition to learn are invaluable traits 
in school, sports, business, or in any 
profession you may enter. If you do 
not have these traits, it would be wise 
to begin cultivating them without 
delay. 





Walter E. Myer 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - An Outdoor Job 


O you like to work out of doors? 

Do you want a career which 
offers opportunities for advancement 
and good pay but doesn’t require a 
long period of training? 

If your answer to these questions 
is “yes,” you may want to become a 
construction machine operator. In 
this work, you would operate the heavy 
machinery used on construction jobs 
of all kinds—bulldozers, hoists, cranes, 
pile drivers, paving machines, power 
shovels, graders, and others. 

Your qualifications, if you chovuse 
this field, should include good physical 
coordination. It takes deft hands and 
keen eyesight to work the various 
levers which, in turn, operate the 
machinery. A strong back is needed 
too, for the work is often strenuous. 
Finally, levelheadedness is required, 
because sometimes emergencies arise 
and a serious accident can be averted 
only by clear thinking and quick action 
on the part of the machine operator. 

Your training can begin while in 
high school. Courses in shop work 
and mechanical drawing offer good 
background preparation for this work. 
Some knowledge of gasoline, diesel, 
and steam engines is required, al- 
though many operators get such tech- 
nical education on the job. 

In certain areas, a formal appren- 
ticeship is arranged by the employers 
and by representatives of the labor 
unions. Usually, though, the training 
is rather informal. A man starts on 
the simpler machines and moves on 
to the more complex ones as he ac- 
quires skill in working with them. 


Job opportunities for machine op- 
erators are available in firms that con- 
struct buildings, bridges, dams, air- 
fields, sewage systems, and tunnels. 
In addition, operators work in fac- 
tories, public utility companies, or 
agencies of the state and federal gov- 
ernment—particularly with highway 
and other public works departments. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


CONSTRUCTION machine at work 
on a new highway 


You can advance to a position as 
foreman if you have the ability to 
direct the work of other men. If you 
have business ability. and the neces- 
sary funds, you can set up a business 
of your own. To succeed as a con- 
tractor, you need a broad understand- 
ing of the building trades as well 
as a good knowledge of construction 
equipment. 

Your wages are likely to vary, de- 
pending upon the locality in which you 
work and the kind of machine you 





operate. Top wages for men who op- 
erate power shovels, according to the 
latest figures available, range from 
about $2.45 an hour ($98 for a 40-hour 
week) in some areas, to $4.00 ($160 
a week) in others. The pay of bull- 
dozer operators varies from $2.00 to 
$3.90 an hour. 

Pay scales for other operators are 
similar to these. Foremen and men 
who set up their own business in this 
field often have high incomes. 

Advantages are (1) the wages are 
good, and (2) the duties can gener- 
ally be learned on the job in a rela- 
tively short period of time. 

Disadvantages include the uncer- 
tainty of employment. When the 
weather is bad, construction work 
often comes to a halt. Also, jobs in 
this field may become scarce during 
a business depression. Finally, the 
work can be strenuous and dangerous 
at times. 

Further information can be secured 
from local contracting firms, from the 
nearby office of your State Employ- 
ment Service, or from local unions of 
the International Union of Operating 
Engineers. 





Pronunciations 
Chou En-lai—jé en-li 
Ichiro Hatoyama—é-ché-r6 ha-té-ya-ma 
Kue—kooch 
Kuznetsov—k060z-nyét’sof 
Pibul Songgram—pé’boon song-kram’ 
Piraeus—pi-ré’us 
Raab—rab 


Vyacheslav Molotov — yva-ché-slaf’ 
maw’luh-tof 





Historical Backgrounds - - Health Strides 


LTHOUGH physicians and medi- 
cal scientists have not yet found 
ways to prevent or cure many’ illnesses 
(see page 1 article), today’s accom- 
plishments in medicine seem miracu- 
lous indeed—especially if we look back 
to conditions that existed when this 
country was being founded. 

Doctors with medical school train- 
ing were few in early America. Many 
men trained themselves as physicians 
by experimenting on patients, often 
with disastrous results. Some _ so- 
called doctors really were only drug- 
gists. 

More than 40 of the 100 Pilgrims 
(101 or 102, some historians say) died 
at Plymouth during the winter of 
1620-1621, largely because nobody 
knew how to treat a strange illness 
that spread through the settlement. 
Epidemics of diphtheria, influenza, 
smallpox, and other diseases took many 
lives in the various colonies during 
the late 1600’s. 

Detailed figures are not available, 
but the average span of life in the 
early colonies probably was not much 
over 30 years. Records of the state 
of Massachusetts for 1789, the year 
that the United States Constitution 
went into effect, show that life expect- 
ancy then was 34% years for males 
and 361% years for females. 

Smallpox was one of the most terri- 
ble diseases that the colonists even- 
tually were able to combat. In 1721, 
during an epidemic, news reached 
Boston that Turkey had found a way 
to reduce the dangers of smallpox. 
The Turks took infected matter from 
the skin of a man with smallpox and 


injected the matter into the skin of 
a man who was well. The man so 
treated soon contracted smallpox, but 
a very mild type. Thereafter, he was 
likely to be immune from the disease. 
Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, a Boston 
physician, tried out the Turkish idea 
on his young son and two servants. 
They suffered no bad effects. Boylston 
and other physicians in Boston then 
inoculated more than 300 people. 
Among these, only six died. Nearly 
850 who had not been treated died of 
smallpox during the 1721 epidemic. 
While inoculation helped check 
smallpox, the method had one big 
drawback: The person inoculated 
still could pass the disease to those 


who had not been treated. Real con- — 


trol of the disease was possible only 
after 1796, when Edward Jenner, an 
English physician, developed vaccine 
from cows. 

Vaccination replaced inoculation and 
did away with the danger of spread- 














IN EARLIER TIMES, the doctor made 
his rounds in a horse-drawn buggy 


ing smallpox from one person to an- 
other. Only about one out of every 
300,000 Americans is likely to con- 
tract smallpox today. Numerous other 
diseases also are controlled today by 
the use of vaccines. 

Early surgery was painful, no mat- 
ter how good the surgeon might be. 
Anesthetics were not available to ease 
pain. Several men often had to hold 
down a screaming patient. 

William Morton, an American den- 
tist, made it possible to erase the pain 
of surgery by developing ether as an 
anesthetic. Although he was not the 
first to experiment, Morton’s demon- 
stration in 1846 led to the general use 
of anesthetics. 

Both before and after anesthetics 
came into common use, surgery was 
very dangerous because of the threat 
of infection. An operation itself might 
be successful, but infection afterwards 
often caused death. 

Joseph Lister, a British surgeon, in 
the 1850’s began to use carbolic acid 
to kill bacteria and thus stop infection. 
Lister washed operating instruments 
in carbolic acid, dipped his hands into 
it, and applied it to wounds. 

The X-ray, miracle drugs, and many 
other medical discoveries have been 
added to man’s arsenal of weapons 
against disease. 





The population of the United States 
is now over 165 million. The Census 
Bureau estimates that there is a birth 
every eight seconds, a death every 21 
seconds, one person entering the coun- 
try every two minutes, and one leaving 
the country every 24 minutes. 





News Quiz 











Medical Progress 


1. Who furnished the money that was 
used to pay for developing and testing 
the Salk vaccine? 

2. List some jobs that still remain to 
be done in the fight against polio. 

3. Explain why cancer and heart dis- 
eases take a heavier toll now than they 
did at the beginning of this century. 

4. Name three other diseases. which 
result in many deaths each year. 

5. List some important ways in which 
medical science is now fighting cardio- 
vascular ailments. 

6. What are the two principal meth- 
ods now used in treating cancer? 

7. List some diseases that have been 
practically wiped out as causes of death 
in America. 

8. Name at least two that remain seri- 
ous problems, even though their death 
tolls have been greatly reduced. 

9. Give figures to show how eatly 
the American life span has been length- 
ened during this century. 


Do you feel that it is better to raise 
money for fighting such diseases as can- 
cer and polio through private contribu- 
tions, or do you believe public funds 
should be used for this purpose? Defend 
your position. 


Austria 


1. Why are the people of Austria in 
a happy mood this spring? 

2. Outline the changes that have taken 
place in Austria since 1938. 

3. What agreements did Austria and 
Russia arrive at last month? 

4. Why do western leaders regard the 
recent developments concerning Austria 
with mixed feelings? 

5. Summarize the views of those who 
think that Russia is—by its latest action 
concerning Austria—trying to make 
trouble for us in Germany. 

6. In what respects has Austria been 
well off for an occupied country? 

7. Why is Austria sometimes called 
the “powerhouse of Europe’’? 


8. What success have the communists 
had in winning support in Austria? 


. . 
Discussion 


1. Do you think that an Austrian 
peace treaty—along the lines recently 
set forth in Moscow—would make trouble 
for us in Germany? Why, or why not? 


2. Disregarding the effect that Aus- 
trian neutrality might—or might not— 
have on Germany, do you approve of a 
permanent neutral status for Austria 
in world affairs? Explain your stand. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who is Julius Raab and why is he 
in the news? 


2. Why does Senator Bridges feel we 
need a new Capitol for Congress? 


3. What recent events made world 
leaders hopeful that tension in the Far 
East might be relaxed? 


4. For what purpose are 11 Asian 
lands planning to meet at Simla, India, 
later this month? 

5. How does the Free European Com- 
mittee get reading material through the 
Iron Curtain into Red-controlled lands? 


6. What is the purpose of the French- 
German International Company for Stud- 
ies in Industrial Cooperation? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) friendship; 2. (b) freedom from 
punishment; 3. (d) unyielding; 4. (a) 
forerunners; 5. (b) pay and advantages; 
6. (a) brief and concise; 7. (c) keen 
and touching; 8. (d) mutually slaugh- 
terous. 





